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period are knives, axes, and scrapers, frequent- i
ly in association with harpoons and other im- i
plements of bone.                                          j

Neolithic flint implements comprise three j
varieties: merely chipped specimens; those
ground at the edge only; and specimens beau-
tifully polished and shaped. Chisels and
gouges are found, and in endless variety of
size, form, and finish; saws, sometimes sickle-
shaped: scrapers, used hi dressing hides;
borers and awls; trimmed flakes; knives and
fabricators; arrowheads and spearheads. In
Egypt, Flinders Petrie has found remarkably
finished specimens, worked with the ripple-
flaking supposed to be characteristic of the
Danish flint daggers, under conditions that
seem to warrant his consigning them to a
period as early as the fourth dynasty.

Flint implements have been found on the
Kent plateau and elsewhere which are referred
to earlier geologic time than the Palaeolithic
age, and to which the general name eoliths has
been given. Since 1909 large numbers of beak-
shaped and other implements (including some
generally similar to the so-called eoliths of
Kent) have been discovered at the base of the
Red Crag marine deposits of Suffolk. Con-
sult Evans' Ancient Stone Implements of
Great Britain; Wright's Man and the Glacial
Period.

Flintlock.   See Guns.

Flitter-mouse, a common name for a spe-
cies of bat. See BAT.

Floating Battery, an armored vessel carry-
ing heavy guns, but with light draught and
feeble motive power, or none at all; built to
defend outlying channels, reduce otherwise in-
accessible forts, cover landing operations, and
other like purposes. The American Monitor
was a floating battery.

Floating Islands, masses' of vegetation
which have been severed from the sides of a
river or lake, or raised by gases from the bot-
tom to the surface, They are not uncommon
when rivers are in flood, and may so accumu-
late as to block the normal river course. In
the Mississippi River they are often formid-
able.

Floatstone, a light, porous form of quartz,
which sometimes will float on water. It is
mostly white, and occurs in nodular or con-
cretionary masses.

Flodden, Battle of (Flodden Field), a
battle on Sept, 9, 1513, between James rv. of
Scotland and an English army under the Earl
of Surrey.

Flogging.   See Whipping.

Floire *t Blanchefleur, an early French

romance, of which there exist two i2th century
editions. Indications arc not lacking that it
is of Byzantine origin. Another form of the
story, much altered in transmission, is the
better known Aiwsin ct X:colette.
Flood, The (Biblicali.   See Deluge.
Flood Control. The great tloods of 1927
in the Mississippi Valley and in New England
strongly emphasized the need for more exten-
sive and systematic measures for flood control
than had up to then been attempted. They
also showed the great lack of meteorological
and engineering data for planning flood control
works, specifically reliable long-term records
of rainfall and of the resulting runoff in rela-
tion to the channels provided by nature and
modified by man for carrying the rainfall to
its ultimate destination, the ocean, or to large
bodies of inland fresh waters like the Great
Lakes. The flood control problem exists in
greater or less degree throughout not only the
United States but the whole world. Nor is it
confined to rivers that more or less frequently
overflow their banks. It includes inundations
of coastal cities or plains from the ocean by
high tides, or high landward winds, or the two
combined, or the still further combination of
tides and winds driving water on to the land
from the ocean and of fresh-water floods striv-
ing to find their way to the sea. This triple
combination flooded a part of London by the
overflow of the Thames on Jan. 6, 1928. At
Leningrad, Russia, for some 200 years plans
have been under consideration to protect the
city from periodic sea-water inundations. The
flood of Sept. 23, 1924, which covered prac
tically the entire city, with an area of 50 sq. m
and a population of nearly 1,000,000, to a
depth of from 5 to 7 ft., drew renewed atten-
tion to the necessity for systematic works of
prevention. As a rule, dams to prevent ocean
inundation are out of the question, the main
reliance where such inundations demand works
against them being upon the construction of
sea walls, as provided at Galveston, Tex.,
since the great inundation of Sept. 8, 1900.
caused by a West Indian hurricane.
The chief means of flood control are to pro-
vide greater channel capacity when that is de-
ficient or to prolong the time taken for the
runoff to reach the river; hi other words, de-
crease the rate of runoff so that it will not
exceed the channel capacity. Where nature is
undisturbed by man, as is still relatively the
case hi uninhabited or sparsely inhabited re-
gions, flood relief as far as channel capacity is
concerned is obtained by the stream overflow-
ing its banks and using adjacent territory as